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recently visited the famous Great 

Ocean Road, as a tourist. We 
called in to see all the famous 
places—The Arch, Twelve Aposiles, 
London Bridge, Loch Ard Gorge and 
Bay of Islands. 


It is a very beautiful stretch of 
coastline of course, and every year it 
attracts thousands of tourists. The 
numbers seem to be increasing. 
Imagine the pressures that the 
natural environment is under—all 
those feet. Our favourite wild places 
are threatened by careless use. But | 
was very impressed by the crowd- 
control measures utilised by Parks 
Victoria and other authorities. Well- 
constructed boardwalks and 
pathways have been installed at 
every lookout, signage is clear and 
informative, large car parks are well 
away from the point of interest and 
damaged areas are being 
revegetated. There seems to be 
room for everyone. 


When I was a child this area was a 
free-for-all. We could walk wherever 
we liked, with no thought for the 
damage we were doing to the 


Tonight... 


Soapbox 


..LOrraine Phelan 


vegetation. We could park the car 
close to the areas we wanted to see. 
Thankfully common sense has 
prevailed. Even Port Campbell has 
closed its cliff-top road and converted 
| it into a pathway and replanted the 
area. 


The 'Leave No Trace Centre for 

ae Outdoor Ethics' in the USA gives 

| {| guidance, based on science, on how 

at to reduce the impact of camping and 
— trekking in the natural environment. 

They are concerned about the 

cumulative impact. Their advice is to 

camp in established campsites, walk 

ssi On established trails, dispose of 

waste properly and so on. 





fi A comment by one of our members 
made me think. On a recent plant 
survey several of us crowded around 
one small plant to try to photograph 
and identify it. It took some time to 
work through reference books. Polly 
Cutcliffe suggested that it would be 
kinder to the environment around that 
plant, and probably the plant itself, to 
take a small cutting away from the 
Cliff-top boardwalk, Twelve site for identification. | think she may 


Apostles be right. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 





...Franciscus Scheelings will be talking about reptiles. 


At the December meeting... 


.. it is the final meeting for the year. Please bring a plate. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or 
phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 
GFNC Web page: hitp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive 
early at general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 





The photo on the front cover, by Marilyn Hewish, is of the rare Rain Moth 
Oxycanus loesus she found in the Brisbane Ranges. See full article on p. 6 
The photo on the back cover, by Marilyn Hewish, is of the moth Proteuxoa 
chrysospila, Brisbane Ranges. See full article on p. 6. 


Echidna Walkabout's Koala research—what we do and how we do it 
General meeting, 2 September 2008 


s an ecotour operator, we visit the same areas of bushland 

frequently, often daily, right throughout the year. Early in our 
history (around 1998) we started taking notes about the koalas 
we saw, and over time this has become quite a comprehensive 
study that monitors about 30 Known koalas, maps their home 
ranges, notes tree species usage, movements and social 
interactions with other koalas. Our research is only 
observational—we don't tag, collar or touch our subjects but do it 
all through binoculars and photographs. We have records of over 
5000 koala sightings, all in the wild. In that time we have seen 
some amazing things!! 


We have seen a Surprising number of along-the-ground 
movements during daylight hours, some even while we watched. 
We have seen adult koalas sharing trees, males with females, 
females with females, both in and out of breeding season. Some 
koalas even seem to have ongoing relationships, and are often 
seen sharing a tree with one other individual. Koalas use trees 
other than eucalypts, eat plantation eucalypt species in the You 
Yangs, sit on the ground for long durations, and will even sit in 
water on hot days. We have seen injuries heal and sickness 
seem to recover without human intervention, but we have also 
seen koalas die of illness, old age and injury. We have watched 
the emergence of several joeys, and the full two or three year 
journey to independence of two male and one female young— 
and each has been different. There are differences too, between 
the wild koalas in the You Yangs and those in the Brisbane 
Ranges. Interestingly too, we have monitored the change in 
behavior of wild koalas towards us, their human observers. 

We identify koalas primarily by their nose patterns—each koala 
has a distinctive pattern of black, white and grey pigment on their 
nose, particularly in the nostrils. This pattern doesn't seem to 
change during life, except to fade or brighten a little due to 
environmental conditions. Scars and wrinkles appear on the 
nose, and elsewhere on the face and body during life, and those 
are recorded when they arise. 


Other identifying features include the colour of fur, particularly 
white spots, lines and splashes on their backs and bottoms, the 
size of ears and eyes and general appearance and size. These 
things can change, though, so we use them as identifiers 
carefully. 


Once we have seen a koala a few times they are given a name 
and a page in the Koala ID Book. From then, each time they are 
seen they are recorded, both in the book with a date, and on one 
of our special Koala Day Maps with their name and location. 
Every Savannah Walkabout day tour we do contributes to this 
simple research—travelers, the Guide and the Koala 
Researcher/spotter work together to find koalas, the Researcher 
identifies each koala (or describes new ones on the back of the 
map), a Koala Day Map is produced with the location and name 
of each koala seen and the date of the tour. We have hundreds 
of Koala Day Maps filed, going back to 2000. 


Hollow use by Koalas 

We've suspected this for some time, but it's very hard to get 

evidence! 

e some You Yangs Red Gums and Blue Gums are very large 
and old, and have huge hollows 

e | have watched a female koala disappearing into a hollow. 

e afewtimes koalas have disappeared from under our noses, 
and thorough searching has not found them nearby. 

e onvery hot days koalas have been seen using the shelter of 
large fallen branches—it makes sense that they would use a 
large hollow. 


... Janine Duffy 


Water usage 

e Two records of koalas sitting in water. Hot days only, and 
perhaps old or sick koalas 

e three records of koalas drinking water from the ground—old, 
and possibly sick koalas 

e many records of koalas drinking rain as it runs down the 
tree—I suspect all thirsty koalas do that regardless of age 





‘Zelda’ drinking from a dam on a very hot day, 41°. 
Photo: Janine Duffy 


Interactions with other animals 

e One record of a koala very close to a Brown Snake. Koala 
didn’t show any interest or recognition, nor did snake 

e 15 records of small birds picking fur from koalas. Most of 
them are from winter/spring months of July (4), August (2), 
September (1) and October (4). Others are from January (1), 

February (2) and December (1) 





Photo: Janine Duffy 


Strange tree usage/feeding 

e the most interesting thing is the usage of Cherry Ballarts, 
particularly one tree. We have 27 records of koalas sitting in 
Cherry Ballarts—23 Records are of koalas sitting in one 
particular tree, nearly always on hot days during the worst of 
the drought. Interestingly, no records of koalas using Cherry 
Ballarts during 2008 at all. 
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one record of koala sitting in Radiata Pine 

six records of koalas using wattles—Golden Wattles, 
Lightwoods, Early Black Wattles—mostly just as a ladder to 
reach another tree. 

four records of koalas sitting in casuarinas 

three records of koalas sitting in melaleucas—two on very hot 
days. 

one record of koala eating Brown Mallett 

one record of koala eating Sugar Gum 

one record of koala eating Swamp Yate 

two records of koala eating Ironbark. 


< PEE, 
ye EN 7} há 


Photo: Janine Duffy 


Ground movements 


11 records of koalas sitting on the ground 

72 records of koalas moving along the ground, all through the 
year but more in summer and autumn, particularly in the hot 
months. 

17 records of koalas moving out of trees and along the 
ground while we watched. 





Photo: Janine Duffy 


Breeding behaviour 


In the Brisbane Ranges, we watched the home ranges of 
several female koalas over seven years. Several females left 
their normal home range during breeding season. The only 
other time we saw a female leave her home range was when 
she had a dependent baby. 

in the You Yangs we have also seen females leave their 
home range in breeding season. 

one possibly breeding pair shared a tree one day, and then 
were found together in a different tree the next day. 

one breeding pair | watched in the Brisbane Ranges were 
together in the same tree for the whole day, appearing not to 
notice each other. Later in the evening he approached her, 
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there was a lot of screaming, bellowing and fighting and they 
mated. 


Maternal interaction 


Two of the three young we have watched have become 
‘independent (i.e. using a different tree to their mother) at 
around 13 months. One young, a male in Brisbane Ranges, 
did not do this until 16 months. 

both the male young stayed quite close to their mother for a 
long time after they became independent. One young male, 
fully independent, visited his mother on two separate 
occasions that we know of—once when he was 2.5 years old 
and again when he was 8 years old. Unfortunately, the 
bushfire changed things so greatly that we will never know if 
he would have continued to do that for longer. 

the one female young left her mother's home range almost 
immediately, but took up residence in a neighbouring area. 
Over time, her new home range came to overlap her 
mother's. But interestingly, her mother stayed well away from 
her—in the furthest part of her home range—until the 
following breeding season. 

all three young stayed in a very small area after they became 
independent. The area was far smaller than the average 
home range area of a koala for that region, and at first was 
really just a few trees. Average home ranges for Brisbane 
Ranges koalas (females 300 m x 150 m, males 400 m x 300 
m) seem smaller than You Yangs (females 500 m x 250 m, 
males 650 m x 450 m). 


IlIness 


Not all injuries and illness lead to death. 

one record of a female with a suspected broken leg, who was 
captured, vet checked 

one example of a young male koala in Brisbane Ranges with 
a suspected cold, who subsequently recovered, put on weight 
and survived 

many skulls found have signs of osteomyelitis/lumpy jaw in 
jawbones. This is possibly the cause of death, but it could be 
one of many factors. 

one example of a male koala with severe injuries to a claw, 
that may have put him in serious danger—he returned from a 
long absence in poor condition but is apparently improving 
one female koala found on ground in You Yangs 25/2/08 died 
28/2/08 from renal failure 


Social interactions 


Of 26 records of koalas sharing a tree, 19 were of male 
sharing with female, six were of two females sharing, one 
was of a baby sharing with a female (not baby's mother) 

of 19 records of male sharing with female, most were in prime 
breeding season of December and January (10 records), but 
nearly as many (nine records) were outside of breeding 
season 

six records of females sharing: three records were also in 
January, which suggests that it's more than just breeding 
causing them to share trees. In one case, it was a very hot 
day, using the very popular Valley Cherry Ballart tree. Four of 
these records were of a female with her independent 
daughter 

five records of one particular male-female ‘couple’ sharing 
another four records are of another male-female ‘couple’ 
sharing. They have shared trees during the breeding season 
13/12/06 and 21 & 22/1/08, but also on 5/8/08 which is well 
outside of breeding season. Sounds of ‘fighting’ were heard at 
that time (but as we know, most koala vocalizations sound 
like fighting!) 


Janine Duffy's talk was most interesting and informative, and her 
photographs delightful. We have a copy of her booklet in the GFNC 
library. Identifying Wild Koalas by their Nose Patterns, Janine Duffy, 2007 
[599.2 DUF] 


What else has been seen? 


Brisbane Ranges Grevillea Grevillea steiglitziana, Brisbane 
Ranges, Spring Creek Track, 27 September 2008, flowering 
(Marilyn Hewish) 

Golden Moths Diuris lanceolata, Brisbane Ranges, Spring 
Creek Track, 27 September 2008, flowering in grassy 
clearing (Marilyn Hewish) 

Leopard Orchid Diuris pardina, Brisbane Ranges, Spring 
Creek Track, 27 September 2008, flowering (Marilyn Hewish) 

Scented Bottlebrush 26 October 2008 Yaugher. The yellow 
bottlebrush flowers are jus starting to open. (Trevor Pescott) 

Tall Sundew, 9 October 2008 Yaugher. The first plants are 
flowering, but appear smaller than usual. We have had only 
40 mm of rain in September, our 10 year average is 98 mm, 
so this dry weather may be the 
reason for the smaller plants and 
flowers. (Trevor Pescoit) 

Metallic Sun-orchid Thelymitra 
epipactoides, an Endangered 
Species, flowering at Loch Ard 
Gorge, 12 October 2008. 
(Lorraine Phelan) 

Austral Grasstree, 23 October 
2008, Ironbark Basin. A flower 
spike attracted many ants, Feral 
Bees, native bees, beetles and 
yellow Admiral Butterflies. 
(Trevor Pescott) 

Short-Beaked Echidna, seen at Slaty Creek Res., Creswick, 17 
Oct 2008 (Dave King) 


Metallic Sun-orchid, Loch 
Ard Gorge 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 





Photo: Dave King 


Blotched Bluetongue Lizard 12 October 2008 Cape Otway 
Road, just south of the Birregurra-Lorne Road, road-killed. 
(Trevor Pescott) 

Blotched Bluetongue Lizard 16 October 2008 Cape Otway 
Road, just north of the Birregurra-Lorne Road, road-killed. 
(Trevor Pescott) 

Common Bluetongue Lizard 17 October 2008 Anakie Road, 
500 m north of Pringles 
Road, road-killed. (Spring 
is a bad time for 
bluetongue lizards as they 
come out of hibernation 
and find the black bitumen 
an excellent, if highly- 
dangerous, place to bask.) 
(Trevor Pescott) 

Tree Dragon or Jacky Lizard 
Amphibolurus 
muricatus, Edwards Point, 
16 October 2008, 1 in 
woodland (Marilyn Hewish) 


Tree Dragon at Edwards Point 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Caterpillar of the Grevillea 








...Lorraine Phelan 


Common Froglet Crinia signifera, Spring Creek Tk, Brisbane 


Ranges, 27 September 2008, several calling from small 
waterhole in creek 


Common Spotted Ladybird Harmonia conformis, many, in 


various stages of development, predating thrips on Kangaroo 
Apple shrub in Highton on 27 October 2008 (Lorraine Phelan) 

Marbled Gecko, 3 October 2008 Yaugher. When | opened the 
back door of my car, one fell out! It had obviously come from 
Belmont, so | returned it to its 
rightful home. (It's too cold 
and wet at Yaugher for 
geckoes.) (Trevor Pescott) 

Feral Bees,12 October 2008, a 
swarm high in an elm tree 
above Cape Otway Road at 
Pennyroyal Creek. (Trevor 
Pescott) 


Moth, Oenochroma vinaria, 
pale green, white speckles, 
two yellow tail lights, about 4 
cm long, found on a grevillea, 
8 October 2008. (Joe 
Hubbard) 

Moth Dichromodes confluaria, 
23 October 2008, Mary D 
White Heathland Reserve, 
Anglesea. (Thanks Marilyn 
Hewish for the species 
identification.) (Trevor 
Pescott) 

Magpie Moth 29 October 2008 
Belmont. The first larvae for 
the season are on the Bushy Groundsel foliage. 

Old Lady Moth, 3 October 2008 Yaugher. Also one at Belmont 
on 24 October 2008. (Trevor Pescott) 

Satin-green Forester Pollanisus viridipulverulenta, Brisbane 
Ranges, two on 19 October 2008, in an area that had been 
burnt in the wildfire of January 2006, rather open but with 
pockets of dense regrowth. (Marilyn Hewish) 





Moth Dichromodes 
confluaria at Mary D White 
Heathland Reserve, 
Anglesea 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 





Caterpillar of the 
Grevillea Moth 
Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Satin-green Forrester 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Note: Marilyn Hewish informs me that the photograph of a 
moth in the last Geelong Naturalist (Vol 44 No 6, p 10) isa 
Magpie Moth or Senecio Moth Nyctemera amicus, family 
Arctiidae. [Editor] 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Hutchinson's block, Swan Bay Rd 
25 September 2008, 0930-1200h 
Leader: Brian Hart 


fine and sunny spring morning of bird-watching, and nature 

study in general, was thoroughly enjoyed by 17 members and 
friends. We gathered initially at the gate to the Swan Bay Road 
reservoir. Bird species recorded during the period 0900-0920h can 
be found in the final column of the bird list (table 2). 


Background 

It was wonderful to visit the remnant bushland, on private property, 
we have known over the years as ‘Hutchinson’s Block’. The original 
block of 40 acres (16 hectares) has recently been divided in two. It 
was very interesting to receive, from the new owner of half the old 
block, a Bird list and Plant list completed by very active Club 
members of yesteryear. Both these lists were dated 27 August 1975. 


Eric Bound listed the orchids (23 species) and Ted Errey (table 7) the 
non-orchid species (51 species). Jack Wheeler listed the birds (79 
species) (table 2, column 2). These records supported a submission, 
written by Jack on behalf of the Geelong Field Naturalists’ Club and 
the Committee of Management of the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
recommending the preservation of the block, known as 
'Hutchinson’s', as an ‘outlet for recreation in natural 
surroundings’...‘for the fast growing community of Geelong and 
particularly to the Bellarine Peninsula’. These three great amateur 
naturalists have now ‘passed on’ and are still missed by those of us 
who knew them. 


Plants 

Diana comments — 'I had joined the mid-week bird group excursion 
and was interested to get a general impression of the vegetation— 
not knowing that we were to receive copies of the 1975 lists (keeping 
in mind my personal plant knowledge has become rather ‘rusty’). 
Many plants from Ted’s list | could tick off ‘without even trying’, and 
we saw some stunning examples of the Wallflower (Donkey) 
orchid—Diuris orientis (D.longifolia on Eric’s list). Following is Ted’s 
list—I have put an asterisk beside the ones we saw ‘without even 
trying’. | have added some species name changes but this is, no 
doubt, quite incomplete." 


In regard to the orchids identified and listed by Eric Bound 1975, 


Bracken Fern 
Screw Fern 


Pteridium esculentum 
Lindsaya linearis 


...Diana Primrose and Craig Morley 


Diuris longifolia (now orientos) Wallflower Diuris and Pterostylis 
nutans Nodding Greenhood were identified on the day of the 
excursion. Tom Fletcher & Margaret MacDonald returned, soon after 
the excursion, and have now identified Thelymitra pauciflora and 
suspect that Clematis decipiens is growing on the block (this needs 
confirmation). Neither of the latter two species is on the 1975 list. 


This would be a very good place to do a proper comparative plant 
survey—33 years on. Non-indigenous native species have been 
added over the years, and some bigger weed species are present, 
however much of the original bush remains. Grazing by rabbits may 
be the main cause of orchids not being more obvious. 


Birds 

During the time spent (0930—1200h) at Hutchinson’s block, we 
recorded 45 bird species (table 2, column 3, shown with a *). Some 
of the highlights included a male White-winged Triller (not listed in 
1975) in eclipse plumage, a pair of Crested Shrike-tits and a Collared 
Sparrowhawk (not listed in 1975) making several flights. Also some 
of the group observed courtship feeding and copulation of a pair of 
Dusky Woodswallows. It was interesting to compare our records on 
this morning with the list of birds (table 2, column 2) dated 27 August 
1975 (a total 79 species). It is reasonable to assume that this 1975 
list is a compilation of species recorded over an extended period of 
time. The Grey-crowned Babbler was an addition to this number with 
the note that it was 'now extinct’. 


Many of the species on the 1975 list were not recorded on our recent 
visit. Some of the notable absentees were Painted Button-quail, 
Peaceful Dove, Brush Bronzewing, White-throated Treecreeper, 
Buff-rumped Thornbill and Varied Sittella. Other species not recorded 
on the recent excursion such as Brown Goshawk, Australian Hobby, 
Nankeen Kestrel, Crimson Rosella, Scarlet Robin, Flame Robin, 
Rose Robin, Pink Robin, Eastern Yellow Robin, Golden Whistler, 
Rufous Whistler, Grey Currawong and Mistletoebird, might 
reasonably be expected to be added to the current list, if visits to the 
area are made over a longer period of time and at different times of 
the year. Indeed, five species from the 1975 list, not recorded on the 
day of the excursion, were observed during a visit on 3 October by 


Flat Pea 

Showy Bossiaea 
Running Postman 
Common Hovea 


Platylobium obtusangulum 
Bossiaea cinierea 
Kennedia prostrata 


Themeda australis 

Gahnia radula 

Lepidosperma laterale 
Xanthorrhoea australis 
Chamaescilla corymbose 
Thysanotus patersonii 

Dianella revolute 

Anguillaria (now Wurmbea) dioica 
Burchardia umbellate 

Hypoxis glabella 


Casuarina (now Allocasuarina) littoralis 
Banksia marginata 

Exocarpos cupressiformis 
Clematis microphylla 

Drosera planchonii 

Drosera auriculata 

Drosera whittakeri 

Acaena anserinifolia 

Acaena echinata 

Acacia armata (now paradoxa) 
Acacia pycnantha 

Acacia mearnsii 


Kangaroo Grass 
Thatch Saw-sedge 
Variable Sword-sedge 
Austral Grass-tree 
Blue Squill 

Twining Fringe-lily 
Black-anther Flax-lily 
Early Nancy 
Milkmaids 

Yellow Star 


Black She-oak 
Silver Banksia 
Cherry Ballart 
Small-leaf Clematis 
Climbing Sundew 
Tall Sundew 
Scented Sundew 
Bidgee-widgee 
Sheep’s Burr 
Hedge Wattle 
Golden Wattle 
Black Wattle 


Hovea heterophylla 
Oxalis corniculata 
Comesperma volubile 
Hibbertia stricta 
Hibbertia sericea 
Hypericum gramineum 
Viola hederacea 
Pimelia humilis 
Pimelia octophylla 
Eucalyptus viminalis 
Eucalyptus ovata 


Leptospermum laevigatum 


Creeping wood-sorrel 
Love Creeper 

Erect Guinea-flower 
Silky guinea-flower 
Small St John’s Wort 
Ivy-leafed Violet 
Common Rice-flower 
Woolly Rice-flower 
Manna gum 

Swamp Gum 

Coast Tea-tree 


Leptospermum juniperinum (now continentale) Prickly Tea-tree 


Heloragis tetragyna 
Astroloma humifusum 
Leucopogon virgatus 
Dichondra repens 
Prostanthera nivea 
Goodenia geniculata 
Brunonia australis 


Brachycome cardiocarpa 


Cassinia aculeate 


Common Rasp-wort 
Cranberry Heath 
Common Beard-heath 
Kidney-weed 

Snowy Mint-bush 
Bent Goodenia 

Blue Pincushion 
Swamp Daisy 
Dogwood 


Acacia longifolia Sallow Wattle 


Table 1 





Helichrysum scorpioides Curling Everlasting 
* = recorded 25 September 2008 GFNC bird group excursion. 


Plants, other than orchids, identified on Hutchinson’s block, 27 August 1975 by Ted Errey. Compiler: Diana Primrose 
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Tom Fletcher and Margaret MacDonald who recorded Black- 
shouldered Kite, Brown Falcon, Galah, European Greenfinch and 
Silvereye. Also Little Corella (3 Oct.) and Grey Goshawk (white 
morph observed mid Sept. Ray & Meralyn Roberts per Tom Fletcher) 
have been added to the total list for this location. Note that these last 
seven species have been shown in table 2 (column 3) with a +. A 
total of 43 species on the 1975 list, including Grey-crowned Babbler, 
have not been recorded on recent visits. 


Thirteen species were recorded on our recent excursion but were not 
on the 1975 list. The Little Corella and Grey Goshawk, listed above, 
increase this number to fifteen. Straw-necked Ibis (high numbers), 
Australian White Ibis (low numbers), Little Pied Cormorant and 
Australasian Pelican (single birds) are on the recent excursion list as 
a result of birds flying or gliding overhead. Collared Sparrowhawk , 


Table 2 
Bird list for 25 September 2008 excursion. Compiler: Craig Morley 


Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo, Rainbow Lorikeet, Musk Lorikeet, 
Red-rumped Parrot, Magpie-Lark, White-winged Triller , House 
Sparrow and Common Myna were not recorded on the 1975 list. 


The composite total for the block, known as Hutchinson’s, is 94 
species including the Grey-crowned Babbler. 


Conclusion 

Those who took part in the excursion were most grateful to have had 
the opportunity to re-visit an area with such an historic link to the 
Geelong Field Naturalists’ club. We are grateful to Peter Smith, the 
current owner, for welcoming us and inviting our involvement and 
interest in the flora and fauna on his property. 


NB: column 2 shows species included in a list dated 27 August 1975. It is reasonable to assume that this list is a compilation of species recorded in a 


period of time prior to this date. 


KEY: X = recorded on 1975 list (column 2). Ex = extinct at time of original publication (27/08/75). *= observed on 2008 excursion at Hutchinson’s 
(column 3) and Swan Bay Rd. reservoir (column 4). += current observations in addition to excursion (column 3). 


Musk Duck 


Little Pied Cormorant | | * 
Great Cormorant J o ooo o o s O 
[Australian Pelican | — | 5 o o y O 


Bird species historical | current Swan Bay Rd. 
p (1975) (2008) | Reservoir (2008) 
[Musk Duck _ _ o S e > 
Ea 


Collared Sparrowhawk | 
|MaskedLapwing | 


sill 
=| 
| + | 
sean al 
— 
Ooo | 
| 
= e | 
pee) 
mst 
== 
== Leal 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo| =| * | 
X 
Little Corella | | o + 
Rainbow Lorikeet | J t 
[Musk Lorikeet | Jo o t 
[Crimson Rosella | X | | 
| Eastern Rosella  _ | X | * | 
| Red-rumped Parrot | J| * | 
Pallid Cuckoo | CX | * | 
|Fan-tailed Cuckoo _ —_ ë | X | * | 
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Rambling on 
Moths and mud 


t's easy for a moth-watcher to become a lazy naturalist. Just 

turning on the outside light at your house on one night in 
spring-autumn can attract enough moths to keep you occupied 
for days or weeks of identifying. But it's fun to get out in the bush 
occasionally. 


On 4 May 2008, Dean and | were walking in the day ina 
sheltered gully on Griffen Hill Track in the Brisbane Ranges. It 
was an unexpectedly lush spot with green grass, sapling 
eucalypts and pools of water, and moths flew up at our feet with 
every step. This seemed to be a good place to start looking for 
moths at night in the bush. 


x 
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Griffin Hill Track, Brisbane Ranges, in the day ... 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Photo: Dean Hewish 


... and at night. 


At 4.30 pm on 10 May, we carried a take-away chicken dinner, 
tea-making gear, chairs, lights, portable battery packs, a white 
sheet and a camera down to the gully in a light drizzle. As dusk 
fell, we draped the sheet over a large fallen log and set up the 
lights to shine on it. No moths came. The rain eased a few times 
only to return. It was bitterly cold. The ground was turning to 
mud. This was starting to seem like not such a good idea. As 
Dean took the remains of our meal back to the car, the rain got 
serious. | thought, "When Dean comes back we'll give up’. But 
before that, a small moth landed on the sheet. | took my time, 
photographing it from all angles. This might be my only moth for 
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iar Limnia 
... Marilyn Hewish 


the night. | sat down again. I'd forgotten about the rain. The seat 
had filled up with a big puddle of rainwater. 


But we'd broken through. The rain stopped. More moths came to 
the sheet, and more and more. They fluttered about, landing, 
taking off, landing again, not just on the sheet but on the ground, 
in the grass, in the bushes, on the log, in the light and beyond the 
light. | clicked the camera furiously. Dean watched for new moths 
and shone a torch beam on ones that landed in the dark so | 
could see to aim the camera. Sometimes the moths wouldn't 
settle. | was often sabotaged by the shutter delay of the camera. 
These moths had no thought for my bodily comfort. They 
deliberately landed in positions where | had to sit, kneel or even 
stretch full length on the ground (in that mud | mentioned) or lean 
into bushes whose leaves doused me with water. One moth 
landed in a ditch and | made a barely controlled slide down the 
bank with no idea where the bottom was or what was in there. 


Some moths were large and beautiful; some were small and 
beautiful. | often had two moths in one camera field. By 7.30 pm, 
| was cold, soaked, muddy and my knees were telling me | was 
getting too old for these kinds of contortions—but | had had a 
ball! I'd taken 150 photos. We were ready to give up, but the 
moths weren't finished with us. As Dean opened the car door and 
the inside light came on, a big moth flew in. | chased it with the 
camera as it buzzed around in the car, and finally it landed for a 
few seconds on Dean's fingers. It definitely wanted to hitch a lift 
with us to Bacchus Marsh. 





Chlorocoma (?) dichlororia, with Chrysolarentia mecynata at 
left (wings up) and Eccymatoge callizona hiding underneath. 
This photo is lovely in colour. 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Then came the hard part. Of 13 moth species | photographed, | 
knew the identity of only one. Time to consult Peter Marriott, the 
moth man in the Entomology Section at Museum Victoria. To my 
embarrassment, Peter looked at one of my photos and found a 
dark moth hiding in the shadows right next to a green Geometrid 
moth I'd been aiming at. | hadn't seen this moth on the night or 
when | later examined the photo. Now 14 moths to identify. Peter 
told me the species for some, and for others gave me hints on 
families and subfamilies so | could search the collection drawers 
myself. I'm trying to learn. There were times when | regretted my 


independent spirit, but Peter was always ready to check my 
conclusions and get me back on track when | was wrong. | 
finished the last identifications in mid August. Two species could 
be identified only to genus with certainty. 


Peter did tell me the identity of one photo. When it came up on 
the screen, he gave a gasp. It was the moth that had tried to 
come with us to Bacchus Marsh. It was a Rain Moth of the family 
Hepialidae, Oxycanus loesus, big and strikingly yellow. Peter had 
never seen one in the wild in 25 years of moth study. And that's 
one attraction for moth enthusiasts. There aren't many of us, so 
even the biggest novice can discover things new to the experts. 





a 


Amelora amblopa Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Moth list, Griffen Hill Track, Brisbane Ranges, 10/5/08 

Family Geometridae 

Mnesampela privata (Autumn Gum Moth): The moth in the ditch. 
Wings with a bell-shaped outline, orange-brown with 
scattered lavender spots. 

Authaemon stenonipha: Wings with a bell-shaped outline, 
mottled light brown with a single row of dark spots. 
Chlorocoma sp., probably C. dichloraria: A small moth, a soft but 
vivid green with a hint of turquoise. Gorgeous! There are 

several similar moths that are difficult to distinguish. 

Chrysolarentia mecynata: A small moth with patterns of purple- 
brown, red and yellow. Several settled with their wings flat 
or held up vertically like a butterfly. 

Eccymatoge callizona: This was the moth that | overlooked in a 
photo of Chlorocoma sp. Dark purplish brown with a 
single light spot on the rear edge of the wing. 

Scopula perlata: This delicate pale grey moth has obscure dark 
wavy lines and a smattering of small dark spots. | also get 
them in Bacchus Marsh. 

Smyriodes trigramma: A pale grey moth with an intricate pattern 
of fine dark-grey scalloped lines. When it landed, it held 
its wings flat at first, then very slowly rolled them tightly 
around its body. 

Amelora amblopa: A small fawn coloured moth with a row of 
obscure dark scallops across each wing. The wings have 
a silky sheen. 

Paralaea polysticha: Large, ghostly, pale grey moth with fine, 
dark grey lines radiating from the top of each wing. 
Identified using a paper published on the genus by 
McQuillan et al. (Invertebrate Taxonomy 15: 277-317, 
2001). 

Family Hepialidae 

Oxycanus sp.: Unidentified. 

Oxycanus loesus: Attracted to the light inside the car, a large 


long-winged moth with yellow-tinted wings with bright 
orange bases. [See photo on front cover] 

Family Noctuidae 

Proteuxoa chrysospila: One of the few Proteuxoa sp. | can 
identify. The wings are pale, each with a narrow dark 
triangle containing two white spots. Common in Bacchus 
Marsh. [See photo on back cover] 

Dasygaster padockina: A variable species with complex patterns, 
recognisable with practice (‘getting your eye in’). Dark or 
light brown with darker zig-zag patterns and two pale 
rings. Common in Bacchus Marsh. 

Persectania dyscrita: A moderately large dark brown moth with 
striking white zig-zag patterns. Distinguished from P. 
ewingii by wing-pattern with two pale ovals that are 
separate, not joined (I.F.B. Common, Aust. J. Zool. 2: 86- 
99, 1954). 


Thanks to Dean for carrying the gear, finding the moths that 
landed in the dark, and persisting despite the rain. Thanks 
especially to Peter Marriott and Wendy Moore for vital help with 
identification. 





Photo: Marilyn Hewish 





Persectania dyscrita 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Wooloomanata 
23 October 2008 
Leader: Craig Morley 
Report and bird list: Craig Morley 


You Yangs 
Information Wooloomanta 
centre 


leven members enjoyed a very pleasant outing in an area 
that often 'turns up' interesting birds and interesting 
observations. This excursion was no exception. Highlights were 


many and varied. Thousands of Straw-necked Ibis, in many jraw-neocked Ibis 


flocks of several hundred, passed high overhead in close groups 
as they gained height, in thermals, and then in skeins as they X 
glided in a generally southerly direction. 

The nest used by Collared Sparrowhawks, last spring and 
summer, had a tail protruding over the edge, though it did not 
allow a definite ‘id’. The sitting bird rose off the nest and dropped 
away from observers, amongst the trees of the closely spaced 
plantation, without allowing a satisfactory view. A Sparrowhawk 
was observed, in the area, in early October by Barry Lingham 
and the author. Only one Accipiter, a Brown Goshawk briefly 
harassing a Whistling Kite, was identified in the area on the day 
of the excursion and so Collared Sparrowhawk was initially left off 
the excursion list. Subsequently the author has returned to the 
property. The bird, sitting on the nest (27 October), has been 


healthy and photogenic Koala, in a eucalypt along the creek on X 
Wooloomanata. We also thank and acknowledge the owners of 
the Wooloomanata property for granting us permission to visit. 


X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
| 
Two races of Striated Pardalote, Pardalotus striatus 
substriatus (left) and Pardalotus striatus ornatus (right), having 
a 'stand-off' in a tree near their burrows in the creek bank at 
Wooloomanata. 


eaters, Restless Flycatchers, a pair of Crested Shrike-tits, Brown Black-chinned Honeyeater 


identified as a Collared Sparrowhawk—proportionately small Sacred Ringel a 
rounded head and beak, very narrow eye ridge and staring eye. 
Several species (shown with a B in the table below) were X 
breeding: Galah, Tawny Frogmouths with at least one downy 
nestling, a pair of Willie Wagtails with eggs in a nest and Superb Fairy-wren X 
Australian Magpies feeding at least one begging young. Striated Spotted Pardalote 
Pardalotes taking food into several burrows in the banks along 
Woodswallow sitting on a nest supported by a piece of peeling 
bark. A White-winged Chough was observed sitting on the edge 
It was pleasing to see other delights such as Rainbow Bee- 
Treecreepers and Diamond Firetails. One of the latter was 
carrying nesting material. An unexpected delight was a very 
i X 
X 
X 


Hovell’s Creek created a lot of interest as did a Dusky 


of a nest, presumably, with nestlings which were close to being 
able to regulate their own body temperature. 





X 





Total species: 53 (Information Centre 27 species, 


Photo: Craig Morley Wooloomanata 46 Species) 
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Rainbow Bee-eater along creek on Wooloomanata. 
Photo: Craig Morley 





p 


Dusky Woodswallow in western edge of plantation. 
Photo: Craig Morley 


What’s up? 


F xcept for the Moon, the brightest objects in the evening sky 
are now Venus and Jupiter. Although they are actually 
moving further apart in space, from our perspective they are 
drawing closer together and will pass close by each other in the 
sky on the 1 December, when the Moon will briefly join them. 


The most dramatic astronomical event for the month occurred on 
the 7 October, when an asteroid hit the Earth. Fortunately the 
event was not at all like the impact that is now thought to have 
wiped out the dinosaurs, but was noteworthy in that it involved 
the first piece of space debris to be detected while actually on a 
collision course with our planet. The three-meter diameter rock, 
named Asteroid 2008 TC3, was discovered on 6 October by 
astronomers at the Mount Lemmon telescope in Arizona, who 
were participating in a NASA sponsored survey of near-Earth 
objects. 


The event took place over northern Sudan and, so far as is 
known, was only directly witnessed as a short flash of light by the 
crew of a KLM jet, who were approximately 750 nautical miles 
from the entry path of the asteroid at the time. However, satellites 


...Dean Hewish 


were also watching. The American Defence Department has 
admitted that some of its spy satellites recorded the asteroid as it 
entered the atmosphere and exploded at a height of 37 
kilometres. They calculated the force of the explosion to be 
roughly equivalent to that of 100 tons of TNT. The weather 
satellite, Meteosat 8, also captured one photograph of the 
explosion. It is likely that some fragments of rock reached the 
ground but the area where they would have fallen is remote, 
sparsely populated and inhospitable. It is unlikely that any of the 
bits will ever be recovered. 


To date, 990 pieces of space rock are known to have orbits that 
periodically bring them within 7 million kilometres of Earth (close 
by astronomical standards). Many are small, but others are large 
enough to do considerable damage if they hit. No dangerous 
impacts are predicted for the foreseeable future but an object like 
the late Asteroid 2008 TC3 hits the Earth once every few months 
on average. 


Information about this event was obtained from 
www.spaceweather.com. 


Plant Group 


he 'Evolution of Landscapes in the Geelong Area' lecture by 

Peter Dahlhaus at our October meeting was excellent and 
very well received by a large group of people, many of whom had 
not attended before. It prompted many questions and comments. 
There next Wider Geelong Flora Lecture will feature the 
relationships between flora to geology in this area. 


...Dick Southcombe 


Our November meeting will focus on the 'Pea Key Project', and 
species or topics brought by members. Everyone welcome. 
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Mammal report 


Mammal Atlas additions 
Platypus 10.10.08 


— 


... revor Pescott 


Barwon River, upstream of Red Gum Island 


footbridge in Buckley Falls Park. 


Short-beaked Echidna 
Koala 

Common Brushtail Possum 
Sugar Glider 

Common Ringtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Red-necked Wallaby 
Swamp Rat 

Flying-fox 

Red Fox 

Feral Cat 

Seal sp. 


06.10.08 
23.10.08 
17.10.08 
26.06.08 
29.04.08 
23.10.08 
10.10.08 
06.08.08 
17.07.08 
06.10.08 
16.10.08 
20.07.08 


=—wo A — = = = 


11.35 am 
2.00 pm 


= ss N 


Point Addis Road 

Hovells Creek, Wooloomanata 
Johnstone Park, Geelong 

Portreath Road, Bellbrae 

Portreath Road, Bellbrae 

Newtown 

Gerangamete in the Otway Ranges 
Grossmans Road, Torquay 
Portreath Road, Bellbrae 

Walsh's Lagoon, Western Treatment Plant 
Edwards Point 

White's Beach, Torquay 


MHe, DHe 
MHe, DHe 
APW 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; BAt, Bryant Attwood; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; LSt, Laura Stenzler; MHe, Marilyn 
Hewish; PWa, Phil Watson; Rlr, Robin Irwin; TP, Trevor Pescott 


latysuses seem to be surviving well in the Barwon River 

above Queens Park Bridge. Bryant Attwood often sees them 
from the footbridge from Queens Park to Red Gum Island in 
Buckley Falls Park. He was also told of another that has been 
seen between the Moorabool River and the Queens Park Bridge. 


It is perhaps due to the warmer weather that there are more 
sightings of Short-beaked Echidnas in recent weeks than over 
winter. References suggest they are most active in temperatures 
between 16-20C but will move in cooler and warmer weather. 
The Koala was seen during a GFNC excursion, first noticed by 
Laura Stenzler then watched by other Club members—not that 
Koalas usually do a great deal to warrant long periods of 
observation! Common Brushtail Possums are one of the few 
native mammals that can survive in the centre of the city, and no 
doubt the one seen at night in Johnstone Park was hoping to find 
some food scraps left by people lunching there. 


One advantage of living in a rural environment is the opportunity 
to share space with wildlife. Alison and Phil Watson have listed 
Sugar Glider and Common Ringtail Possum around their home in 
Bellbrae. 


Craig Morley's report of Common Ringtail Possum from Newtown 
is rather different. 'On Thursday 23rd October, | found a freshly 
dead, but nonetheless cold and stiff Ring-tailed Possum on my 
nature strip at 8.00 am. On closer inspection there was a little 





furless paw sticking out of the pouch and then...movement in the 
pouch! Deliberately left things alone—didn't want to cause any 
more trauma. Took the animal body and contents to 

Church St. Vets. When | returned home later in the day there 
was a phone message to tell me there were 2-week old twins in 
the pouch which had started to suckle." 


Swamp Rats are well-known for their industrious excavation of a 
series of tunnels through the surface soil usually beneath dense 
vegetation. This is exactly what Robin Irwin found in a rough part 
of her garden in Grossmans Road, Torquay. We have found 
Swamp Rats at Grasstree Park further north, but Robin's garden 
is much closer to the town itself. It seems likely that the Flying- 
foxes at Bellbrae were Grey-headeds, the species that has a 
colony in Eastern Park. Bellbrae would be well within their nightly 
foraging range. 


The Red Fox recorded by Marilyn and Dean Hewish was seen on 
the edge of the lagoon, and appeared to have an eye on the 
waders in the area—and not watching simply to separate 
species! Foxes are a major predator at the WTP. 


Similarly, the black-and-white Feral Cat at Edwards Point would 
have been on the hunt—while it may have been a wanderer from 
the local houses, it can do a lot of damage to wildlife. 


Trevor Pescott for Mammal Survey Group 


Remote cameras 


he three DigitalEye 7.2 cameras ordered from PixController 

in USA have arrived safely. Unfortunately we got caught in 
the dramatically falling dollar and they cost us more than the 
Original quote suggested. 


Now, we have only to get them operating and with advice and 
assistance from Jenny Nelson of DSE and Kate McMahon of 
Parks Victoria, we should soon begin our search for quolls, 
bandicoots, potoroos and other mid-sized mammals in the 
Otways and elsewhere. 


The method used is to set the camera in the bush pointed at a 
bait-station, and leave it there for a week or two. Photographs 
are taken of any animal that comes to investigate the bait, the 

time and date duly recorded on the picture. Sounds easy? Yes, 
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... revor Pescott 


but I'm sure it will be much more complicated and we have a long 
learning curve to negotiate to perfect the process. 


There may be other applications including watching over nesting 
birds, checking what comes to flowering plants such as 
grasstrees and which animals are visitors to waterholes. It will be 
a new aspect to our wildlife studies. 


Trevor Pescott for Mammal Study Group. 


The reports of the excursion and surveys on the 
Lindorff property at Anakie (19 October 2008) will be 


in the December edition of Geelong Naturalist. 





The Flat Cockroach, Laxta granicollis, Blaberidae, Blattodea 


Introduction 

The Flat Cockroach, a native species, unlike many of the exotic 
species with their potential to soread diseases, is never found in 
human habitation. Spending much of their time under tree bark or 
under logs as were the subject specimens found. The location 
was in Anakie, 37° 51° 11°S 144° 13° 24°E, a dry sclerophyll 
habitat. Laxta granicollis, unlike most other cockroach species, 
live in close family situations where female, male and young are 
together. The appearance of the wingless female and young 
gives rise to them widely referred to as ‘trilobite roaches’. 
Blaberidae is the second largest family World wide, having 155 
genera and some 1020 species, (Roth 2000). 


Description 
Possibly the most distinctive feature is the head concealed 


...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


beneath the pronotum. This shield-like process has a series of 
what appear as small black spots, that are in fact, when viewed 
under magnification minute conical projections of chitin us 
material. The major covering of the male abdomen is that of the 
tegmen (L. tegmen, covering) which are thin hardened forewings 
beneath which are a pair of larger and more flexible wings that 
provide the major flight ability. 


Relative to most species the six legs are provided with fewer 
spines present on the tibia. Each leg terminates in a pair of 
simple claws and an arolium, an adhesive pad between the 
claws. The compound eyes are emarginate about the point of the 
antennae insertion. The filiform antennae are relatively long. 





Flat Cockroach, Laxta granicollis, Blaberidae. A, female dorsal, B, male dorsal, C, male ventral. Scale bar 5 mm. 


Additions to the GFNC Library 


fter a very successful working-bee it is wonderful to see all 

the library's books in their proper place at last. Thank-you 
very much, one and all, for the work done over the last few 
months. 


When you borrow a book from the library would you please enter 
the details in the borrowing book—it's an exercise book on one of 
the shelves at this stage. Books returned can be placed in the 
marked box , and mark in the book the date you returned the 


Weeds of the South-east: an identification guide for Australia, F J 
Richardson, R G Richardson & R C H Shepherd, 2007 # 
[581.6520994 RIC] 

Flora of Australia Vol. 51 Mosses 1, 2006 # [581.994 FLO] 

Cronin's Key Guide: Australian Mammals, Leonard Cronin, 2008 # 


[599.0994 CRO] 
Tracks, scats and other traces: A field guide to Australian mammals 
(revised edition), Barbara Triggs, 2004 # [599.0994 TRI] 
Magpie alert: learning to live with a wild neighbour, Darryl Jones, 2002 
(Andrew Isles) [598.8641 756] 
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...Lorraine Phelan 


book please. 

| would appreciate any suggestions of books you think would be 
useful additions to our library. Donations of new or used books 
would be most welcome. 


Abbreviations used: # = GFNC purchase, (...) = Donor's name if 
known 


Australian Parrots (3rd edition), Joseph Forshaw, 2002 # [598.710994 
FOR] 

Rats and Mice in Queensland, Jeanette Covacevich, 1974 (Rosemary 
Turner) [599.35 COV] 

The Big Twitch, Sean Dooley, 2005 (Rosemary Turner) [598.072340994 
DOO] 

Forty Queensland Lizards, Susan Hiley & Margaret Oakden, 1973 
(Rosemary Turner) [598.9509943 DAL] 
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Unusual Platypus behaviour 


n Wednesday 2 October at the invitation of the owners, | 

was completing a bird survey on their property adjoining the 
Moorabool River near Sutherlands Creek. On previous occasions 
there | had noted platypus activity at two sections of the river at 
deep water holes where the river has not been flowing for a 
considerable time because of the drought. 


In the corner of my eye | detected an Australasian Grebe diving 
and waited for it to re-emerge, but instead a platypus broke the 
water nearby, so | sat on the river-bank and watched as it dived 
and repeatedly surfaced. | was able to take many photographs 
but none were out of the ordinary. However, after about 7—8 
minutes of this activity a very unusual event transpired. The 
platypus surfaced, climbed onto a part-submerged branch and 
commenced to preen itself with its front leg. | was able to 
photograph this event in a number of sequences before he 
submerged again. 


| continued to watch and a short time later | was rewarded when 
he re-surfaced, climbed onto another partly-submerged tree and 
this time he rubbed his back vigorously against the overhanging 
branch. Again | was able to photograph this event. He 
subsequently disappeared beneath the waters and | was unable 
to track any further movements. 


| subsequently contacted Trevor Pescott who suggest the 
behavior was unusual and that | contact the Australian Platypus 
Conservancy, who replied as follows: — 


‘Scratching' behavior—or more accurately 'grooming'—is 


actually quite common. The platypus needs to keep its fur, which 


is the key to staying warm in the water, in top condition, so 
spends considerable time grooming itself at frequent intervals. 
Most grooming takes place in the water but they will sometimes 
climb out onto a log for a more vigorous session. The claws on 
the hind feet are effectively arranged like a little comb to facilitate 
this process and it is quite amazing how the platypus appears to 


...ROb Ganly 


be able to reach just about every part of its body with the back 
feet. 


Having said that, the 'back-scratching' against the log is 
somewhat unusual. It is probably just a variation on grooming, 
although platypus sometimes get fairly large ticks on their lower 
back/rump (ticks mainly occur in the area around the hind ankle, 
where they are difficult to scratch) and so there is a small 
possibility he is trying to dislodge these. Either way, he certainly 
seems to be having an enjoyable time! 


Thanks again for contacting us. 
Best wishes, 
Geoff Williams, Australian Platypus Conservancy 





Platypus rubbing its back against an overhanging branch. 
Photo: Rob Ganly 





A sequence of photos showing a platypus grooming itself with a front leg. 
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Photo: Rob Ganly 


The ecology and conservation of ground-foraging woodland birds 
of northern Victoria: Mark Antos 
Bird Group meeting, 16 October 2008 


round-foraging woodland birds are in decline throughout 

Victoria and GFNC members are well aware of the changes 
occurring among such bird species in the Geelong region. 
Therefore, the talk given by Mark Antos from Birds Australia was 
of particular relevance and interest. 


Mark described studies and recent conservation efforts 
undertaken in the Northern Plains region, between the Murray 
River and the Dividing Range in Victoria. The area was originally 
explored by Major Thomas Mitchell in 1836. He recognised the 
high potential for agriculture in this district and named it ‘Australia 
Felix'. Lithographs produced by his expedition members are a 
record of the original state of areas near the Murray River, 
showing a high diversity of plant life, considerable fallen timber 
and a population of indigenous people who lived and hunted in 
the district. 


Unfortunately, since European settlement and the conversion of 
native woodlands and grasslands to agriculture, the district has 
had a catastrophic extinction of native mammals. In total, eleven 
species have become extinct in the district, four of which are now 
totally extinct in the wild. Some of the species disappeared even 
before the introduction of rabbits and foxes. 


In contrast, the birds of the Northern Plains did not suffer so 
badly, at least until recently. However, many species are now 
significantly declining in numbers. The declines generally began 
long after land clearing had ceased, but are continuing to this 
day. More than half the declining bird species are ground- 
foragers. The reasons for the declines in the absence of any 
major recent changes to the environment are poorly understood. 


To determine factors that could be causing the decline of ground- 
foraging birds, Mark undertook a two-year survey of four 
woodland types in northern Victoria. Callitris woodland was 
studied in Terrick Terrick National Park, Black Box woodland in 
Leaghur State Park and Grey Box and River Red Gum 
woodlands in Gunbower State Park. Mark surveyed along six 
transects in each habitat during both breeding and non-breeding 
seasons. As well as counting birds, he observed foraging 
behaviour and habitat selection. Statistical analysis of the 
characteristics of the different woodland environments showed 
that Red Gum and Grey Box woodlands were similar in structure, 
but the other two woodland types were distinct and significantly 
different from each other. The bird species studied were: Painted 
Button-quail (d), Restless Flycatcher (d), Peaceful Dove, Willie 
Wagtail, Common Bronzewing, Grey-crowned Babbler (d), 
Australian Ringneck, White-browed Babbler (d), Red-rumped 
Parrot, Chestnut-crowned Babbler, Hooded Robin (qd), Yellow- 
rumped Thornbill, Red-capped Robin (d), Chestnut-rumped 
Thornbill (d), Scarlet Robin, Southern Whiteface (d), Jacky 
Winter (d), Brown Treecreeper (d), Gilbert's Whistler (d), 
Diamond Firetail (d), Grey Shrike-thrush and White-winged 
Chough. Birds marked with (d) are known to be declining in 
Victoria. 


The study showed that the distinct woodland types supported 
distinct bird communities. In general, the Callitris and Black Box 
woodlands had the greatest species diversity and the greatest 
population densities. The Callitris woodland appeared to be an 
especially favourable habitat for birds because management 
practices in the past had maintained an open understorey with 
fallen dead timber. Active removal of eucalypts in the Callitris 


...Dean Hewish 


woodland in the past had reduced the numbers of aggressive 
honeyeater numbers. 


The birds studied have a variety of foraging strategies. Thornbills 
and firetails feed by gleaning, Robins pounce from low perches. 
Robins and flycatchers snatch flying insects. Jacky Winters and 
flycatchers hawk for insects, and treecreepers and babblers 
probe in bark and fallen timber. Choughs probe in leaf litter. 
However, all species use similar habitats for feeding. The most 
favoured sites are open woodlands with a ground-cover of a 
variety of native herbs. Fallen timber is important in providing 
foraging habitat and shelter. Areas of dense trees, shrubs and 
reed cover are avoided. From the study, it was concluded that 
the ground foraging birds were in decline because of habitat loss, 
particularly the loss of favourite foraging microhabitats from 
simplification and degradation. The different foraging strategies 
used by the various species were not a significant factor in their 
decline. The implications are that those limited areas of prime 
habitat available for these bird species need to be managed, 
particularly to maintain low densities of trees and shrubs. 
Encouraging the growth of herbs and the increasing the amount 
of fallen timber are desirable but difficult. Of course, Mark's study 
investigated only the requirements for foraging. Breeding habitat 
has yet to be examined. 


Conservation efforts are essential for the survival of the ground- 
foraging birds. Currently, tree cover in the Riverina is only 6% 
and Callitris woodland, the prime habitat, accounts for less than 
10% of the remaining cover. However, some progress is being 
made. Five new national parks are proposed in the Northern 
Plains. Terrick-Terrick National Park has been extended to 
include a valuable area of grassland habitat. The Murray-Sunset 
Park is also to be extended. 


In an attempt to study the effects of active management of 
woodland environments, selective tree felling and thinning was 
carried out in four areas of forest in northern Victoria. Extensive 
monitoring of invertebrates, mammals and birds is being carried 
out and the effects of forest structure, litter and ground timber as 
well as habitat features such as the availability of tree hollows 
are under study. Regrowth is being coppiced to maintain a 
sparse understorey. The work is very labour intensive and is not 
possible in all protected habitats at present because of 
community perceptions and legislation. The work is ongoing and 
it will be a long time before some effects will be observable. 


Mark described some of the most endangered habitat of all in 
Victoria; relatively undegraded native grassland. Fortunately a 
plot with just such habitat was adjacent to the Terrick-Terrick 
National Park and it has recently been added to the park. The 
grassland contains the majority of the known population of Plains 
Wanderers in Victoria and also holds 29 rare or threatened plant 
species, as well as 14 rare or threatened fauna species. It holds 
the only protected population of Hooded Scaly-foot (legless 
lizard) in Victoria. The grassland seems to have survived in good 
condition because it has never been cropped and was subject to 
light but regular grazing by sheep. Active management is 
continuing with the help of a local landowner and the grazing 
regime is being maintained in an effort to keep the grassland in 
its present condition. Plains Wanderers are never found in areas 
with trees and prefer short grass with large areas of bare ground. 
Burning off is not recommended, as the smoke attracts raptors. 
Even placing posts in the ground as survey markers is 
detrimental, since raptors use them as perches. Fox and rabbit 
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control is essential as Plains Wanderers stand still when 
threatened and are easy prey. The grassland at Terrick Terrick is 
not the only remaining patch of grassland in the Northern Plains 
district and conservation of as many other sites as possible is a 
high priority. 


As Mark demonstrated in his talk, the current state of our 
woodlands and grasslands means that conservation is of little 


value without active and appropriate management. However, this 
will require additional resources, a change in conservation 
philosophy, and continuing habitat and species monitoring. 


Mark acknowledged the contribution of Andrew Bennett and John 
White of Deakin University, the Holsworth Wildlife Research 
Endowment, a Birds Australia VicGroup Grant and the Birds 
Australia Stuart Leslie Research Fund. 


Out and about 
Butterfly blues 


ENTOMOLOGICAL APPARATUS 
CHERRY & SONS PTY. LTD. 


GISBORNE (Vic.), and 251 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY. 


Store Boxes—Setting Boards—Entomological Pins—Butterfly Nets— 
Killing Bottles—Cork Lining—Aine Relaxing Boxes—Pocket Boxes— 
Cabinets—Curved Forceps—Insect Cement, &c., &c.. &e. 


Write for our Price List and Sample Sheet of Pins. 





Fo nearly 70 years, from 1892-1959, the above 
advertisement for entomological supplies appeared in the 
Victorian Naturalist. It was inserted by George Lyell (1866-— 
1951). The son of a printer from Scotland, Lyell was born in 
Ararat but spent a great part of his life in Gisborne, where, as a 
partner in E. Cherry & Sons, he manufactured butter churns. This 
soon led to the production of storage boxes for his growing 
butterfly collection and expansion of the business into 
entomological equipment supplies. Lyell's interest in entomology 
began in 1888 when he captured a Caper White butterfly at 
Albert Park. He had started work as a junior clerk with the bacon, 
cheese and butter manufacturer J. Bartram and Sons and rose to 
head of its Dairy Machinery Branch before settling in Gisborne 
seven years later. He found several rare and localised Lycaenid 
butterflies in the Gisborne district, including the Silky Hairstreak 
Pseudoalmenus chlorinda zephyrus in a wattle tree in the main 
street of Gisborne. The tree has long since vanished; Gisborne's 
main street today is lined with European deciduous trees. In 
1932 he donated his lepidopteran collection to the Museum of 
Victoria, but continued to add to it and worked to integrate it into 
the Museum's collections, of which it still forms the major part. At 
his death this numbered 5000 species and 45 000 individuals, 
with a particular richness in southeastern Australian butterflies. 
He was an active member of the FNCV, published articles on the 
butterflies of Gisborne and other subjects in the Victorian 
Naturalist. He was also an expert on the orchids of Mt Macedon 
and Pyrete Ranges and exhibited the rare Spectral Duck Orchid 
Paracaleana sullivanii at the FNCV meeting in January 1906. His 
collection of pressed orchids is now in the National Herbarium, 
Melbourne. He was known as ‘an excellent companion on a 
ramble’ and although a serious illness in 1931 had forced him to 
give up night collecting, he could still walk several miles at the 
age of 80. 


He also collaborated with Gustavus Waterhouse for the classic 
work Butterflies of Australia (1914), which in its revised from still 
remains one of the most comprehensive references on the 
subject. It was in this work that the Small Ant-blue Butterfly was 
introduced to the world, the type specimen, described in 1913 by 
Waterhouse and Lyell, having been collected at Ocean Grove. 
This is the species adopted by the GFNC as its logo, so George 
Lyell can be called a true blue. They also described a related 
species, Illidge's Blue, which associates with ants in mangroves 
and is a flagship species for the conservation of all Australian 
blues (Illidge was a Brisbane butterfly collector.) 
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Lycaenidae, the great family of 'blue’ butterflies, containing more 
species than any other family, are very often cryptic, similar, dull 
on the underside which may be variously striped, blotched or 
spotted They are small and low-flying, difficult to see when at 
rest. But in flight, the flash of iridescent blue, purple or coppery- 
bronze is astonishingly lovely. The shimmering colour is 
produced by very fine laminations in the wing scales. Many 
butterfly people, experts and collectors of all species, become 
fascinated by the blues, not just for their beauty, but also for their 
strange habit of associating with ants. Their larvae are slug-like, 
but may produce nectar for their ant hosts who seem to protect 
them, although some species, it is suspected, eat the ant larvae. 
The larvae sometimes pupate right inside the ants nest; upon 
emerging these butterflies may be covered with special powdery 
scales that they leave behind as they escape from the nest. 
Some of the blues are extremely rare and of limited distribution. 


Vladimir Nabokov (1899-1977), famed author of seventeen 
novels in both Russian and English, including Lolita (1958), must 
be crowned King of the Blues. '| want no other fame [but] the 
immortality of this red label on a little butterfly’ he wrote in 1942 
while he was working at the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Harvard. During his time there he dissected 350 specimens of 
North American Blues, and through inspection of the male 
genitalia under a microscope, reclassified them. The museum 
still possesses his ‘genitalia cabinet’ where they were stored. His 
wish was granted. He is honoured with common names such as 
Nabokov's Fritillary, and his Brown and his Pug (a moth). 
Scientific names include Hesperia nabokov a small Skipper from 
the Caribbean island of Hispaniola. There is a complete genus 
Nabokovia in the blues and even Nabokovina, an infratribe 
(several related genuses) of South American Blues. 


Nabokov loved ‘the precision of poetry and the excitement of 
pure science. | cannot separate the aesthetic pleasure of seeing 
a butterfly and the scientific pleasure of knowing what it is.' He 
hid ‘little gems of discovery' about butterflies within his novels 
and there is a long passage about moths and butterflies in The 
Gift. There is whole suite of South American blues named (not by 
him) for Nabokov's fictional characters. Thus we have 
Pseudolucia haseorum named for the Hase family in Lolita, 

P. charlotte named for Lolita's mother and P. humberti named 
after Humbert Humbert, Lolita's seducer. 


From the age of seven, Nabokov was fascinated by butterflies. 
His very first soecimen, a Swallowtail, 'my desire for it was one of 
the most intense | have ever experienced’ escaped. It had been 
caught in his cap and put in the wardrobe overnight in the hope 
that the naphthalene there would kill it, but next morning it flew 
out the open window. Nabokov's summers were spent on the 
family estate south of Leningrad and he filled his days roaming 
the countryside with net in hand. A precocious child, he wrote to 
butterfly experts throughout Europe and was reading 
entomological journals in several languages before he reached 
his teens. 


He lost his first collection when forced to flee Russia at the time 
of the Revolution, and his second when he left Europe for 
America just before the Second World War. He never learned to 
drive a car. Between 1949 an 1959 his wife Vera chauffeured 
him 150 000 miles all around North America on butterfly hunting 
trips and he collected several thousands, which are now at MCZ, 
Harvard. Back in Europe, where he settled in Switzerland, four 
thousand more were collected. They are now in the Cantonal 
Museum of Zoology in Lausanne. 


Nabokov was the ultimate enthusiast. In Soeak Memory he 
wrote: ‘The highest enjoyment of timelessness - in a landscape 
selected at random - is when | stand among rare butterflies and 
their food plants. This is ecstasy, and behind the ecstasy is 
something else, which is hard to explain. It is like a momentary 
vacuum into which rushes all that | love. A sense of oneness with 
sun and stone. A thrill of gratitude to whom it may concern — to 
the contrapuntal genius of human fate or to tender ghosts 
humoring a lucky mortal.’ 


The title of Blue Queen could be given to Naomi Pierce, Hessel 
Professor of Biology and Curator of Lepidoptera at Harvard 
University Museum of Comparative Zoology, the selfsame 
institution where Nabokov did so much of his scientific work. She 
is a modern butterfly queen, using 21st century techniques, 
sequencing genes and using molecular and morphological data 
to reconstruct the ecological history of Lycaenidae. 


Unlike most lepidopteran enthusiasts, she came to butterflies by 
chance, and almost not at all. When she was first asked to 
dissect a cockroach she recoiled in horror and ran out of the 
laboratory, never to return to that class. It was only when, as part 
of her humanities degree, she took a course on evolution that led 
to asummer school at the Rocky Mountains Biological 
Laboratory in Colorado that she became hooked on entomology 
and switched to a science degree. After graduating from Yale in 
1976 she studied butterflies in several Asian countries and 
Australia. In 1977 she went to Harvard where the entomology 
department was headed by ant specialists including Edward O. 
Wilson (Lord of the Ants) so it was natural for Pierce to 


concentrate on the Blues which have such a close relationship 
with ants. 


With Wilson's backing she obtained a grant to return to Australia 
where she studied the Imperial Blue (now Hairstreak) Jalmenus 
evagoras with Roger Kitching from Griffith University. She 
discovered that the food the caterpillars secreted for their ant 
hosts was rich in amino acids, the nitrogenous building blocks of 
proteins, and the more nitrogen-rich the plants that the 
caterpillars fed on, the more protective ants they attracted. She 
often worked in the field, living for a time in an upturned tank at 
the edge of the rainforest in Queensland. One morning she woke 
to find a two metre carpet snake draped beside her. 


With her students at Harvard she has also discovered that ‘blue’ 
caterpillars make audible vibrations and the role of these 
acoustic signals in communication is being investigated. 
Research is also being undertaken as to why many Lycaenids, 
including Illidge's Blue in Australia, are rare. Pierce's informative 


website www.oeb.harvard.edu/faculty/pierce/Research shows 
how wide-ranging her butterfly research interests are. 


She feels her work is ‘a great life adventure’ where she feels 
completely at home, no matter what the language or culture of 
the place where she happens to be. 
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Invertebrate list, Tann's property, Weeaproinah, 21 September 2008 


Order 
Amphipoda 
Coleoptera 
Coleoptera 
Coleoptera 

Diptera 

Diptera 

Diptera 
Gastropoda 
Amphipoda 


Family 
Culicidae 
Velliidae 

Carabinae 
Staphylinidae 
Chironomidae ? 
Chironomidae 

Tanderidae 

Rhytididae 

Gammaridae 


Genus 
Anophelese 
Mesovelia 
Trechini ? 
Anotylus ? 


Sylvicola 
Eutanyderus 
Victaphanta 
Gammarus ? 


...Dave King 


Remarks 
Youngs Creek 
Ditto, Bug 
Two species, Beetle 


Species 
annulipes (larva) 
hungerfordi 


? (Midge larva) 
dubias Fly 
wilsoni 

compacta Black Snail 


Shrimp 


How long is it since you visited the Melbourne Museum? 


The Permanent Exhibitions at the Melbourne Museum include the following: 


Honey Bees—the day to day lives of honey bees 

Bugs Alive—explore the amazing world of insects and spiders 

Marine Life: exploring our seas—a deep sea experience 

Forest Secrets—discover the hidden stories of Victoria's mountain forests 
1,2,3, Grow—children explore how plants, animals, minerals and humans grow 
Southern Diversity—discover Australia's unique plants and animals 

Darwin to DNA—in the evolution gallery 
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The silken web of the Imperial Jezebel larvae in mistletoe. 


argaret Macdonald’s sighting of a pair of Bright Coppers at 
Anglesea is exciting, because they are not often seen. They 
are usually found on well-drained slopes above creeks, with 


Butterfly Report 
...Valda Dedman 


shows this clearly. Two generations occur annually, so another 
visit to Norton’s Road later in the season would be in order. 


There is a great photo of the Silky Hairstreak (see Out and 
about) on the cover of volume two of Michael Braby’s Butterflies 
of Australia, which the Club has recently purchased for the 
library. It has also appeared on a 1981 30 cent stamp. 


Has the annual Caper White migration begun and how big will it 
be this year? Please keep your eyes open. 


Observers: DK, Dave King; DHe; Dean Hewish; MHe, Marilyn 
Hewish; MM, Margaret MacDonald; JN, John Newman; TP, 
Trevor Pescott 


Photo: John Newman 


Sweet Bursaria, on whose foliage the caterpillars feed and where 
they pupate at the foot of the tree, or rather bush, for they prefer 
young, low plants. They fly with a rapid jerky flight and frequently 
bask in the sunshine. Males sometimes gather in leks some 
distance from the breeding areas, forming territories where they 


perch on twigs or stones or even bare patches on the ground. 
These Coppers are ‘Blues’. 


Imperial Jezebel larvae are gregarious. After the second instar 
they spin a silken web which they later enlarge to pupate, 
sometimes sixty or seventy together. John Newman’s photo 


Imperial Jezebel 


Imperial Jezebel 
Imperial Jezebel 
Imperial Jezebel 
Spotted Jezebel 
Spotted Jezebel 
Spotted Jezebel 


Spotted Jezebel 


Caper White 
Caper White 


Caper White 


Caper White 

Cabbage White 
Meadow Argus 
Meadow Argus 


Australian Painted Lad 
Australian Painted Lad 
Australian Painted Lad 
Australian Painted Lad 
Australian Painted Lad 


Yellow Admiral 
Yellow Admiral 
Yellow Admiral 


Yellow Admiral 


Bright Copper 
Saltbush Blue 








Caper White 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Feeding on ‘toothbrush’ grevillea flowers—warm, sunny day 
4/10 Yaugher at SET Ain 


19/1 Bellbrae, Nortons Rd 1 in eucalypt and cluster of pupae in web shelter 


Wensleydale 2, separatel 
Several seen during the da TP 
1 


You Yangs near Branding Yard Rd flew through woodland 
Y 


1 flew through woodland 
Brisbane Ranges, Spring Ck Tk 1 flew through woodland 


16/10 Edwards Point 8 scattered along track in woodland, 1 settled on He 
Leptospermum laevigatum flower 
46/10 | Edwards Point 1 fluttered about in woodland, settled on Leptospermum He 
laevigatum flower 
He 


he ea 


25/10 | Highton, North Valley Rd 2 flitting around tall trees 


2. Warm, sunny, windy day. One was on a grevillea flower 
96/10 | Yauaher but the second was fluttering around one of the Imperial 
g Jezebels giving a clear view of the difference in size, the 
latter larger than the Caper White. 
DK | 


D 
1 at 11.30 am on a warm and Sunny da [TP _ | 
1 flying in open woodland | DK | 
1 at 11.30. am on a warm and sunny da [TP | 
1 flew through carpark in Grey Box woodland 
1 on track through Sugar Gum plantation 
4 scattered along track from road to Coimodai Ck 
| 27/10 | OceanGroveNatureReserve ss | 1 —“(‘C;CSC*C*C*C*COC*C*CSC*CSC*CSCSCSCSCSC“‘CNNNNNN | DK 
| 4/10 | Yaugher | 1at11.30 am on a warm, sunny day —C—“‘iTCTPC 
| 10/10 _| Yaugher | 1 on Bickwood flowers, warm sunny day at 10.00am | TP | 


23/10 Pt Addis and Mary D White There were several seen during the day, including two that 
Reserve, Anglesea. wer on the flower-spike of a grasstree at Pt Addis. 
5/10 Anglesea heathlands O’Donohue 2 fluttering together Mo 


4/10 You Yangs Western Plantation 1, very worn, perched on low succulent in woodland 


TP 
N 
N 

M 

M 

M 

TP 

K 

TP 

DK 

TP 

DK 

TP 

TP 

TP 
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VCAT brings down Belmont Escarpment decision 


n 29 July this year, the GFNC appeared at VCAT before 

Member Potts to seek review of a decision by the City of 
Greater Geelong (CoGG) to issue a permit to subdivide a parcel 
of land on the Belmont Escarpment adjacent to Seaview Park. As 
some may recall, the land at 4 & 4A Kyle Ave contained a small 
but significant patch of remnant native vegetation (described as 
Coastal Alkaline Scrub), which is naturally contiguous with 
remnant vegetation at Seaview Park. It is the only remaining type 
of this vegetation community in the region. The subdivision 
permitted by Council required that a good proportion of this 
vegetation be retained, but that management of the site would be 
the responsibility of individual property owners of each 
(subdivided) lot. The GFNC's application for review at VCAT 
sought variation to the Council’s decision, in order that a single 
management arrangement be established for the patch of native 
vegetation rather than management of vegetation to be 
fragmented between individual owners. 


On 7 October VCAT published its decision and reasons in 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc v Greater Geelong CC [2008] 
VCAT 2049. These are available at http://www.austlii.edu.au/au/ 
cases/vic/VCAT/2008/2049.html. The Tribunal rejected the 
GFNC's submissions, allowing the subdivision to proceed with 
management arrangements as provided for in CoGG's original 
permit. The Tribunal made other minor variations to the permit, in 
particular to only allow wire fencing between lots and to ensure 
stormwater and other run-off does not affect other properties. In 
effect, the decision means, first, that the subdivision will proceed 
(which GFNC did not oppose), and second that native vegetation 
at the site will be managed under statutory agreement by each 
individual property owner. Each owner will be required to enter 
into an agreement under s 173 of the Planning and Environment 
Act 1987 to manage native vegetation at the site. 


In his reasons for the decision, Member Potts considered the 
balance to be struck between urban residential development (for 
which the land is zoned) and the protection of native vegetation. 
This was a balance considered in the well-known 2005 Villawood 
Properties v Greater Bendigo CC decision. Member Potts 
considered that there were similarities and distinctions to be 
made with the Villawood decision, although he concludes: 


‘the context of this subdivision can be distinguished from 
that of the Villawood decision on which the GFNC relies. 
| am not persuaded that a single management entity or 
plan as desired by the GFNC will present a substantive 
benefit over that which can be achieved under the 


... Bruce Lindsay 


permit conditions, use of building envelopes and s.173 
arrangements for this land. Importantly, | am satisfied 
that the three step approach and objectives of the 
[Native Vegetation Management Framework] can, on 
balance, be achieved through the proposed 
management arrangements.’ (at [39]) 


In particular, Member Potts considered that a single 
management system would be unduly complex and 
‘burdensome,’ and better outcomes would likely be achieved 
from individual (but comparable) arrangements. The decision 
tends to the position that the preferable system of management 
in such situations is for reliance on statutory (s 173) agreements 
between owners and local government, as is the case here. 
Creating additional bodies or entities (such as a body corporate) 
to management the native vegetation separate from each lot 
owner would likely disengage land-owners from the task of 
management, and 'counter-intuitively there is also some merit in 
each lot owner having responsibility for their portion of the native 
vegetation’ (at [31]). The Tribunal also found that 'While the 
subdivision of the native vegetation will, on paper, fragment each 
portion into separate ownership, the vegetation itself will be 
retained in its existing corridor form with its connection to other 
patches of vegetation that lie on the existing site boundaries.’ (at 
[34]) 


Finally, it is worth making a couple of further points. We relied in 
the hearing on CoGG plans and strategies which were not 
incorporated into the planning scheme. Notably, we relied on the 
Barwon River Corridor Plan, which recommended an 
environmental overlay on the Belmont Escarpment. The Tribunal 
largely discounted this document. From this approach it appears 
that documents not incorporated into the planning scheme (or 
having the weight of law) will be of little help in mounting similar 
reviews of planning decisions. Having said this engagement in 
the VCAT process was an invaluable learning experience. We 
had valuable support and assistance from the Environment 
Defenders' Officer (who spoke at an earlier General Meeting). | 
think the GFNC should be ready and willing to look at contesting 
planning decisions in the future where there is clear merit in 
doing so and where the stated interests of the Club (in study and 
appreciation of the natural environment) are affected. 


| would recommend to members the workshop the EDO is 
running on VCAT and planning on 13 November at the GBG 
meeting rooms. 


Orange-bellied Parrot survey results 
Bellarine Peninsula, August/September 2008 


H ere are the numbers of Neophema parrots recorded in the 
surveys on the Bellarine Peninsula. Records are for 

14 September 2008 (unless otherwise stated in parentheses with 
observers). 


For comparison the September counts in recent years have 
been: 

2005: 4 Orange-bellied Parrots, 95 Blue-winged Parrots 
2006: 4 Orange-bellied Parrots, 40 Blue-winged Parrots 
2007: 4 Orange-bellied Parrots, 16 Blue-winged Parrots 


Once more, a very big thank you, to all of you who are interested 
in this work, including the intrepid searchers and counters for the 
surveys in 2008. 


Geelong Naturalist November 2008 


...Craig Morley 


Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula working group co-ordinator: 


ph: 03 5221 4604, e-mail: craigmorleysS@bigoond.com 


Glenn Ehmke, National co-ordinator: ph: 0447286488, 
03 9347 0757, e-mail: g.ehmke@birdsaustralia.com.au 


Museum Victoria has a new website for most bird eggs 
(HLWhite collection) and specimens (skins). Data 
includes a Google-generated map showing the location 


of where each specimen was taken or collected. 
http://collections. museumvictoria.com.au/search.php 
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Help protect the Painkalac Valley Stella Bedggood Memorial Lecture 


Join the community Boneseed pull Ballarat Field Naturalists Club 


Sunday 9 November 2008 8.00 pm 
9.30—11.30 am 


Friday 7 November 2008 
Meet at Painkalac Bridge on Great Ocean Rad, Aireys Inlet. 


Wear old clothes and sturdy foorwear. Bring gardening gloves. Guest speaker: Neville Walsh, Victorian Government Botanist 
Some tools will be provided. at the National Herbarium of Victoria. The subject of his talk is 
‘Threatened Plants in Victoria’. He will discuss where we are 
Morning tea provided by Surf Coast Shire at 11.30 am. and how we have progressed in looking after our flora. 


Contact: 
Ros Gibson, Friends of Aireys Inlet Wetlands 5289 6562 Ballarat Horticulture Centre, corner Gillies St and Gregory St, 
or Donna Groves, Surf Coast Shire 5261 0600 Ballarat. Admission free. Supper provided. 





Bird observations October 2008 
... Trevor Pescott 


O ctober is often considered to be the peak of the breeding corner of Flaxbourne's and Forest Roads in the Anglesea 
season for birds in the Geelong area, and the number is heathlands. 

nesting records this year would suggest that to be true. It is when 

the early nesters—magpies, ravens and lapwings—have nearly Balyang Sanctuary continues to produce some excellent 


finished while the later birds, including the migrants such as sightings including a Baillon's Crake as well as nesting records. 
reed-warbler are just getting started. Among the breeding 

species this month are Australasian Grebe, Darter, Collared Perhaps the most bizarre behavior reported was of a magpie that 
Sparrowhawk, Brolga, Crested Pigeon, Tawny Frogmouth, raided a blackbirds' nest, actively working its way into the bush to 
Brown Treecreeper and Grey Currawong. leave with a nestling in its beak. Nest-predation is rarely seen 


although it must be quite common. 
Short-tailed Shearwaters have returned from their annual 
migration, with a flock covering many kilometres seen offshore The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
from Breamlea, and 10s of 1000s off Point Lonsdale, both records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 
sightings in early October. 

Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, 
Among the more unusual birds seen were 80+ Freckled Ducks at Bernie Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; EM, 
Lake Lorne, Black-eared Cuckoo at the You Yangs, Southern Libby McPherson; JN, John Newman; LSt, Laura Stenzler; MHe, 
Emu-wren at Gum Flat and a Chestnut-rumped Heathwren at the Marilyn Hewish; RGa, Rob Ganley; RP, Robert Preston; TF, 

Tom Fletcher; TSc, Ton Schat; VC, Vernon Cohen 





Species Number | Date Comments Observer 
Stubble Quail 2 20/9 | Hospital Swamp JN 
Freckled Duck 80+ 25/9 | Lake Lorne, Drysdale — 3 males in breeding plumage. RGa 
Australasian Grebe 2 19/9 | Balyang Sanctuary, sitting on a nest. Nest abandoned. | BAt 
Sitting on new nest 4/10. One egg visible 15/10. 
4 10/10 | Barwon River, Queens Park, 2 adults and 2 juveniles. BAt 
Shearwater sp. Many 5/10 | Seen from Breamlea beach, huge numbers about 2 km | BL, BML 
offshore, moving about and feeding. 
Short-tailed Shearwater >10000 | 5/10 | Point Lonsdale lighthouse. Also on 6/10. TSc, LSt, MHe, DHe 
Fluttering Shearwater A few 6/10 | Point Lonsdale lighthouse MHe, DHe 
Cattle Egret 2 9/10 | Ocean Grove, roosting in willows beside Blue Waters BL, BML 
Lake at dusk. Some breeding plumage showing. 
Nankeen Night Heron 8 5/10 | Lake Connewarre TSc, LSt 
1 14/10 | Reedy Lake LSt 
Australasian Bittern 1 14/10 | Reedy Lake LSt 
Collared Sparrowhawk 2 24/9 | Queens Park, building a nest in a pine. BAt 
1 30/9 | Lease Rd S of Banksia Tk, Brisbane Ranges NP CMo, EM 
1 1/10 | Hovells Ck, Wooloomanata, actively hunting creek. BL, CMo 
Buff-banded Rail 1 20/9 | Balyang Sanctuary at 0930. BAt 
Baillon's Crake 1 10/10 | Balyang Sanctuary at 0950. BAt 
Spotless Crake 1 10/10 | Red Gum Island, calling along edge of Moorabool R. BAt 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 2 4/10 | Hovells Ck, You Yangs, pair mating. MHe, DHe, LSt, TSc 
Pallid Cuckoo 1 27/9 | Gum Flat, Anglesea JN 
1 30/9 | Lease Rd, S of Banksia Tk, Brisbane Ranges NP CMo, EM 
1 11/10 | Fyansford BAt 
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Species Number | Date Comments Observer 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 1 30/9 | The Crossing, Brisbane Ranges NP, heard. CMo, EM 
Black-eared Cuckoo 1 4/10 | West Paddock, You Yangs, perched and silent. JN, TFI 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo Several 21/9 | Edwards Point, western extension off Bluff Rd. JN 
1 28/9 | Ocean Grove lookout, heard and seen at 1100. Also CMo, EM 
heard 12/10. 
1 30/9 | The courthouse and The Crossing, Brisbane Ranges CMo, EM 
3 11/10 | Fyansford, one bird dropping to ground to bring grubs/ BAt 
caterpillars to another Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo. 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 1 30/9 | The courthouse, Steiglitz, Brisbane Ranges NP CMo, EM 
Tawny Frogmouth 1 13/9 | Barwon River area, sitting on nest. JN 
4 9/10 | Queens Park. This is the fourth year that the same BAt 
location has been used for a nest, and resulted in two 
fledglings. 
Australian Owlet-nightjar 1 4/10 | West Paddock, You Yangs, sunning Itself at opening of | JN, TFI 
hollow in old River Red Gum 
Sacred Kingfisher 1 21/9 | Edwards Point, western extension off Bluff Rd. JN 
1 27/9 | Gum Flat, Anglesea JN 
Rainbow Bee-eater 9+ 1/10 Hovells Ck, Wooloomanata BL, CMo 
12 2/10 | Hovells Ck, You Yangs MHe, DHe 
Brown Treecreeper 1 3/9 Moorabool River, Batesford — probably the first record of | RGa 
this species in the area since the early 1970s. 
4 1/10 | Hovells Ck, Wooloomanata BL, CMo 
2 2/10 | Hovells Ck, You Yangs, 1 repeatedly carried food to MHe, DHe 
hollow 7 m up in River Red Gum. Also 4/10. 
2 4/10 | West Paddock, You Yangs, carrying food. JN, TFI 
Southern Emu-wren 2 27/9 | Gum Flat, Anglesea JN 
Chestnut-rumped Heathwren 1 6/10 | Cnr Flaxbournes & Forest Rds, singing. In same bush MHe 
as for record on Challenge Count 1999. 
Brown Thornbill Many 5/10 | Breamlea, fledgling in small shrub beside the creek, BL, BML 
only able to fly short distances. 
Flame Robin 1 4/10 | West Paddock, You Yangs, male bird. JN, TFI 
Olive Whistler 2 27/9 | Gum Flat, Anglesea JN 
Rufous Whistler 1 20/9 | Little River Picnic Ground, Brisbane Ranges. First for MHe, DHe 
the season. 
1 21/9 | Edwards Point, western extension off Bluff Rd. JN 
3+ 30/9 | The Crossing, Brisbane Ranges NP, vocal and active CMo, EM 
males chasing, perching in close proximity, displaying 
by showing their breasts and bowing. 
White-winged Triller 2 25/9 | Hovells Ck, You Yangs, 2 males feeding together in MHe, DHe 
Black Wattle. 
Olive-backed Oriole 1 27/9 | Gum Flat, Anglesea JN 
White-browed Woodswallow 20+ 11/10 | Hovells Ck, You Yangs, flying N. JN 
60-70 12/10 | Bacchus Marsh, drifted NW at 1215. MHe 
50+ 12/10 | Highton, flying N in very strong, hot northerly wind. JN 
150+ 12/10 | Eastern Park, flying WSW in very strong WNW wind. CMo 
Dusky Woodswallow 2 4/10 | Hovells Ck, You Yangs, pair courtship feeding. MHe, DHe, LSt, 
TSc 
Australian Magpie 1 8/10 | Belmont. The magpie landed on top of a thick bush, RP 
then worked its way down into the bush and reappeared 
with a Common Blackbird hatchling and flew off. On 
inspecting the blackbird's nest one hatchling and one 
egg found. 
Grey Currawong 2 13/10 | Yollinko Wetland area, one hatchling being fed by both BAt 
parents. 
Little Raven 1 2/10 Hovells Ck, You Yangs, adult flew away from nest in MHe, DHe 
Sugar Gum, young could be heard begging. 
Singing Bushlark Present 25/9 | Granite Rd, E end. 1 on 2/10, 2 on 4/10, 3 on 7/10. MHe, DHe 
Diamond Firetail 3 25/9 | Hovells Ck, You Yangs, perched close together, one MHe, DHe 
displayed by bobbing up and down. Also 2/10. 
5+ 1/10 | Hovells Ck, Wooloomanata BL, CMo 
Clamorous Reed-warbler Several 4/9 Hovells Ck, Lara VC 
1 15/10 | Balyang Sanctuary, bill full of nesting material. Many BAt 
warblers present around the sanctuary this year. 
Brown Songlark 1 4/10 | Fyansford BAt 
1 7/10 | Granite Rd, E end, a male in breeding plumage. MHe 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 27 November 2008 
Portarlington Sewarage Ponds 


Leader: Peter Bright 


Peter has special permission to take groups into the complex, 
so this is a wonderful opportunity to look its diverse bird life. 


Meet: 8.30 am at Adams Crt, Eastern Park to car pool 
or 9.00 am at the intersection of the Portarlington- 
Queenscliff Road and Scotchmans Road. 
(Melway 45 G5 and Key Map 16 E16) 

Finish: About midday 

Bring: All the usual Field Nats requirements, morning tea, and 
telescope if you have one. 


Enquiries: Peter 5257 1001 or Polly 5244 0182 


Excursion and survey 
Koallah 


Sunday 16 November 2008 


Meet at GBG to car pool, leave at 8.00 am sharp. Alternate 
meeting point is near Harvey Norman behind Bunnings at 
Waurn Ponds. Leave here at 8:20 am. 


Travel along Princes Highway to Pomborneit and turn left into 
Koallah-Pomborneit Rd immediately after the Pomborneit sign. 
This is the next turnoff after Craigs Lane. Neil McInnes will meet 
the convoy here and guide to the site. 


The site has been grazed but there are good stands of Manna 
Gums and Blackwoods on barriers. Koalas frequent the 
property. We can drive right to the site and walking around it 
should be reasonably easy. There will possibly be snakes and 
other reptiles about. 


The property is owned by Lois Dupleix who also owns 
Purrumbete Cottages which are nearby. The cottages are 
available for rent at a reasonable price. Contact Lois on 
0419 591 660 or lois@tca-online.com.au for enquiries and 
bookings. 


Take lunch, reference books, sturdy shoes, hats, coats, 
sunscreen, drinks, binoculars. 


Contact: Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 


Mailing roster 


November: Sheila Silver 
December: Polly cutcliffe 
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January High Country Camp 


22-27 January 2009 


As accommodation in the Mt Buffalo area is unavailable due to a 
series of bike races | have made enquiries re Pegasus Alpine 
Club Lodge at Mt Hotham which we used a few years ago. 


This comfortable lodge has been extended recently and now 
comprises fourteen bedrooms on three levels with 
complementary dining and sitting rooms plus a communal 
kitchen. Cost $30/night/person if 10 or more people i.e. $300 
minimum charge. 


Proposed program 

Thursday 22—Geelong, Sorrento, Sale, visit sites en route. 
Overnight at Sale Motor Village 5144 1366. Book own 
accommodation soon. 

Friday 23rd—Sale, Dargo, Hotham, visit sites en route. Settle in 
at Pegasus. 

Saturday 24th—Monday 26th, various Mt Hotham walks. 

Tuesday 27th—home via Harrietville, Benalla OR if sufficient 
interest in a day trip to Omeo, stay another night at 
Pegasus and home Wednesday 28th. 


Please give me a Call a.s.a.p. if you will attend this camp for 4 or 
5 nights at Pegasus and then pay the GFNC Treasurer $120 or 
$150 (as | advise) before or at the December general meeting. 


Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


FNCV Geology excursion 


Corio Bay 


Sunday 16 November 
Time: 10.00 am—4.00 pm 


Meeting place: Hearne Parade (by Eastern Park) Geelong. 
Melway 452 F3 or 402 Q3. This is a wide quiet street with a 
wide parking strip. Look for the FNCV sign. 


Leaders: Graham Patterson (FNCV member) has written the 
draft of a book about walking the Victorian coastline. He will tell 
us about the landscape and the human and natural history of 
this stretch of coastline. Rob Hamson (FNCV member) will 
cover the geology. 


Itinerary: Eastern Beach Mineral Springs; Limeburners Point 
(toilets)—1 880s limekilns; Curlewis—spectacular folds, 
volcanics and fossils; Quarry Park, Drysdale (toilets, lunch)— 
silcrete; The Dell, Clifton Springs (toilets)—old mineral springs, 
landslip. 


There is a short steep dirt slope on the path down to the beach 
at Curlewis. The trip has been timed to coincide with low tide but 
gumboots are strongly recommended. There may be some 
loose fossils that can be collected at Curlewis. 


Bring your lunch. Plastic bottle(s) if you wish to take home some 
spring water from the first site. 


Participants should register with Rob Hamson on 9557 5215 or 
rob.hamson@rmit.edu.au 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2008-2009 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@optusnet.com.au 
Treasurer (acting) Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Minute Secretary Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Committee Member 

x " David Flanagan 5221 2427 jillpip@optusnet.com.au 

i i Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

i i Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

’ . Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 

“ “ Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 

i n Diana Primrose 5250 1811 dprimrose4@bigpond.com 

7 X Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8774 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 











Coming events 


NOVEMBER 2008 DECEMBER 2008 

4 General Meeting: Reptiles—Franciscus Scheelings 2 General Meeting: Members Night 

11 Plant Group: Workshop 7 Challenge Bird Count 

16 Excursion/Biodiversity Survey—'Koalla', Stony 9 Plant Group Excursion—picnic tea 
Rises. Leaders: Neil McInnes 

20 Bird Group: The National Shorebird Counting 
Program—Jo Oldland 

27 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


Consider this for your bookshelf 


The Old Country: Australian Landscapes, Plants and People, 
George Seddon, 2005 


George Seddon is a well-known environmental academic. In this book he suggests that we need to completely rethink 
about the way we garden and farm in the Australian environment and landscape. 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 24 November, 2008. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions . 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can start at 8.00 pm 
be sought. 

i , adn , Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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